





DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 





BOSTON THEATRE. 


Advice is offensive, not because it convicts them of any 
fuult which had escaped their notice, but because it shews 
them that they are known to others aswell as to themselves ; 
—and the officious monitor is persecuted with hatred, not be- 
cause his accusation is fulse, but because he has dared to de- 
tect what they desired to conceal. Few that wander in the 
wrong way, mestuke wt for the right ; they only find it more 
smooth and flowery, and indulge their own choice rether than 
approve ti. DR. JOHNSON. 

Tux plea of ignorance may be some excuse for the 
stumblings of an official blunderer, yet he certainly can- 
not be entitled to this creditable defence after having 
been instructed in his duty. He must then, on the con- 
trary, be contented to sit down covered with the blended 
honours of incapacity and stubbornness. ' 

The deficiencies and absurdities which we noticed in 
our last, have been frequently pointed out to the mana+ 
gers, by those every way qualified to judge in such mat- 
ters; but the spirit of their save-all system has hitherto 
either resisted conviction or despised reform. How 
otherwise are we to account for such a persevering neg- 
lect of characteristic scenery, in dramas where it is the 
mosi indispensable? 

It might be excusable enough in the manager of a 
strolling company, to leave all this labour to the fancy of 
the spectator. Inu country barn we are content to hear 
a play recited; but in a wealthy and liberal metropolis, 
the wish is not unreasonable to see one represented. 
Half the attention which the managers give to the per- 
formance of Oriental Fables, and the representing, with 
‘the pious scrupulosity of Musselmen, the Mosques and 

be 


Caravansaries of the East, would amply sufficient to 
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and to illustrate the ever-during pages of Shakspeare : 
with this incomparable advantage attached to the decor- 
ations of the latter subjects; they would be acceptable as 
long as the drama itsesf lasted, while all the gaudy finery 
bestowed on the former objects, is but the pageantry of 
atemporary celebration, that goes out of fashion with 
the trash it decorates 
Nor is the task we require of the managers either 
difficult or expensive to execute in a town, which is 
rich in the professional talents necessary to carry it 
into execution. For Mr. Worrall’s talents in some 
departments of his art, we entertuin a very sincere 
respect ; but his abjlitics, though undoubted, are, in our 
opinion, confined to subjects by no means embracing the 
general embellishments of a theatre. He is, we allow, 
just such a painter as his employers delight in, and had 
he been created for their purpose, they could not have 
been better suited. He displays an admirable taste in 
that description cf scenery, which is generally required 
as the sou! of the present*race of romantic dramas, and 
in what the disciples of Mr. Price would call the pictur- 
esque :-—-rocks, ruins, caves, cascades; and the manage- 
ment of his perspective. This gentleman possesses 
another invaluable quality to recommend him to those 
who are enamoured of every thing cheap ; he paints with 
unparalleled dispatch. Before one melo-drama is danined, 
he has another in readiness to follow the fate of its pre- 
decessor, and by this means fairly wears off the edge of 
pubiic disapprobation, by continually presenting fresh 
obj€cts for its assault. But we would not by any means 
insinuate that these failures of the most worthless of lit- 
_ erary productions aré in any manner owing to the paint- 
er, Whose genius must necessarily be insufficient to re- 
commend a species of trash, which, though it may be em- 
 bellished by his art, it is beyond its power to recommend. 


“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.’’ 


Praise beyond thig we cannot conscientiously bestow 
on Mr. Worrall. The strongest claim, however, that any 
artist can make ufion the applause of his patrons, is the 
manifestation of a sincere desire to gratify them, even 
though it be at the expense of a little personal vanity. 
This gentleman, industrious and atientive as he is, 
requires a coadjuter in his very arduous duties, We 
cannot. mention any person so eminently qualified to 
supply the crying.deficiencies, which we have been 
censuring, as Mp. Penniman. This excellent artist 
has likewise qualities that cannot fail to recommend him 
to our managers. He is excerdingly modest in his pre- 
tensions, sets very MtWe valuwzon his productions, and is, 
moreover, much a¥erse to making a noise in the world. 
As an instance of gil these rare qualities it will be suffi- 
cient for us to megtion but ‘one circumstance, the report 
of which came fe dur ears by the usual route of green- 
room tiitle tatthle:—he actually assisted for near a month 
in the paint-room of the theatre, with such profound se- 
crecy and silence, in getting up the most splendid, prof: 
itable and popular piece ever brought forward in this 
place—that the managers never heard a syllable about the 
matter! The simpleton could not of course expect to re- 
ceive a farthing for his labour. 

The public are sanguine in the hope that the new hands 
into which it is understood the theatre has fallen of late, 
will be the means of retrieving its lost character, and of 
restoring the original dignity and lustureof the stage. One 
of the best proofs we can have of the justness of this an- 
ticipation, may be given by uniting to the peculiar ability 
and rapid execution of Mr. Worrzl|i’s pencil, the pure 
taste, the original genius, ancl the versatile talents of Mr. 
Penniman. . Phe most popular piece, without exception, 
ever brought fagward in Boston—the Forty Thieves— 
owed its prineips P attractions, as already hinted, to this 
gentleman’s exertions. : 

The profits of one night would probably pay for al! the 
improvements we have been supesting, 
have resumed their accustomed goud mature, in conse- 
quence of such a liberal plan of management as these 
improvements will indicate. 
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The expense of these things is much less than is gen- 
erally imagined. There is a fine scene at the Charles- 
town Circus, representing a street in Rome, painted bv 
Mr. Penniman. The cost of this was probably not more 
than the ordinary charge for a new coat. And let the 
managers at the same time remember, that they are per- 
forming one of their most undoubted duties, and that they 
cannot appear in a more mendable and generous 
light, than while encouraging tle Arts by employing those 
who do honour to them. 


We shell conclude these hasty remarks on the subject 
of scenery, with a quotation from a very eloquent writer, 
who is equally celebrated as a pulpit orator and as a phi- 
losophical critic. The subject relates, in general, to 
taste in dress ; the rémmarks which we now extract regard 
in particular stage dresses, and ineulcate the necessity of 
their corresponding Loth with the characters that wear 
them, and likewise with the performances. The obser- 
vations may, at the same time, be applied with still 
greater force to the more important subject of charac- 
teristic scenery. We quote them the more willingly, as 
they will also prove to our readers, that the importance 
we attach to a well conducted theatre, and consequently 
the disapprobation we have expressed at a degencrate 
one, is countenanced by one of the first European writers 
of the present times. 


——* There is one subject in which some attention to 
those principles might, perhaps, be productive of no un- 
important effect ;—I mean, in dramatic representation. 
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Every one has perceived the impropriety of the greater 
part af the dresses which are seen npon the stage. The 
confusion of rich and tawdry, gay and grace drapery in 
the same performance; the neglect of every kind of cov 

respondence between the dress and the character it dis- 
tinguishes ; comedy and tragedy clothed in the same 
colours ; and instead of any relation among the different 

dresses of the same performance, or any correspondenc« 
to the char:cter of that performance; each particular 
dress at variance with another, and all of them left to be 
determined by the caprive or vanity of the actor. If in- 
stead of this, we were to find in each distinguishing char - 
acter, some agreement between the expression ef the 
dress, and the nature of that character; if different ages, 
and professions, and situations, were attired with the same 
regard to propriety that we expect in real life; if the 
whole of the dresses in every particular performance had 
some relation to the character of that performance, and 
to the emotion it is designed to excite in our minds; if 
no greater degree of variety was admitted in this respect 
than was consistent with this variety of expression; and 
if the whole weré so imagined, as to compose a beautiful 
mass or group of colouring, in those scenes where any 
number of personages were assembled together ;—some 
addition, I conceive, would be given to the effect of an 
ert, which has the capacity, at least, of becoming one of 
the most powerful means we know, beth of strengthening 
virtue, and of conmuricating knowledge.” 

We believe there are few—even among those who are 
the least credulous ahout the influence of a theatre—who 
can peruse this unequivocal testimony, given by the judi- 
cious and accomplished Antisox, concerning the power 
of the Stage to do good, and who will then reflect for a 
moment ow this “ capacity” is improved, and into whose 
hands thia “ powerful’ instrument is too often entrusted, 
without finding cause to entertain very serious forebod- 
ings, which experience will have but little tendency to 
disprove. As for ourselves, whenever our reflections up- 
on this subject are connected with the past condition of 
our own Stage—we confess that we can hardly refrain 
from uidulging feelings scarcely less vivid than those 
which we might suppose an old Roman would have enter- 
tained, on beholding the thanderbolts of Jupiter pilfered 
and scattered about by a Satyr. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAKAZINE, 


THE CON TRIBUTOR.....Vo. VI. 


Go, be a beast !—TI heard, and yet was man. 
? ? J 
Pors’s Opyssry. 





Consistency in individuals or communities is a trait of 
character, that should receive applause and encourage- 
ment commensurate with its utility and excellence. It 
is a trait that not only implies principle and integrity, but 
marks its possessions with decision and firmness. As 
every thing is made more striking by contrast, and as 
from this source we receive our most vivid impressions, 
permit me'to delineate the opposite of our subject. In- 
consistency then approaches so nearly to hypocrisy, that 
it only needs to be branded with that name, to meet the 
reprobation it so richly deserves :—It wields a sceptre, 
doubie edged, tyrannical and arbitrary: One day, it de- | 
lights in favouring and building up the temple of Truth— 
another, in worshipping at the shripe of Baal, offering in- 
cense on the altar of greatness :—To-day it may flaunt 
its banner, and sway it forees in the cause of virtue and 
correct principles—tomorrow enlist with the usurper, and 
go forth to battle in ay unholy war. Regardless of every 
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thing but self interest, one hour it will traduce some ob- 
ject in the way of ambition—and in thenext, court it with 
fulsome adulation and unblushing flattery. Character is 
thrown aside as a worthiess covering, and present gratifi- 
cation and motives*that must be condemned at such a sa- 
crifice substituted in its stead; principle, which every 
man does or ought te possess, and make the guide of all 
his actions through life, surrenders its influence at the 
nod of its power: indecision and vascillation take the 
place of firmness ; and it ought not to excite surprise, if 
vice and error should sapplant integrity and truth ! 

If such such is a faithful picture of inconsistency and 
the consequences resulting from it, are we not called up- 
on by every worthy motive to maintain consistency at all 
hazards ; to secure it by strengthening our good princi- 
ples, and by subduing every debasing affection of the 
heart ? 

We can scarcely conceive a single situation in life, 
where it would even be excusable to surrender it ; much 
less, when necessity would require it :—when interest, 
when pride or ambition put in their claims, and would 
endeavour to gain their point—it is but sophistry! for 
though their present aim be obtained, and a momentary 
triumph succeed, it requires but littke foresight to pro- 
phecy, that time will overthrow the air-built vision, and 
bring down upon the head of the offender, judgment in 
accordance with the sacrifice.—* Give unto Cesar what 
is Cesar’s”—but no more! Virtue alone can exact frum 
us any tribute beyond civility: Wealth with its imposing 


retinue may strive for precedence, and demand our obei- ’ 


sance, but it should demand it in vain! Titles, that flaunt 
their gaudy trappings to catch the eye and call forth re- 
spect, should meet contempt, unless supported with some- 
thing more commanding than stars and ribjands ' Even 
office may be shorn of its honors, if the individual who 
sustains it, is unprincipled and deficient in character. 

Correctness in our conduct can be maintained with 
propriety in every exigency.—There is an uncrring line, 
that of right and wrong, distinctly traced in every breast ; 
which if made the basis of our actions, we shall seldom or 
never go astray—unless pride, inclination or will, subdue 
this internal guide. When either of these would obtain 
a triumph over us, it is then that principle should go into 
operation, and maintain the ascendency of virtue in the 
breast. An enlarged and liberal view of things will 
strengthen us in this course ; for though aberrations from 
the line, may precure a temporary benefit ;—still it will 
be at the expense of character, peace, and our future well 
being. 

— + o> 
A TALE OF Wor. 
( Concladed from pave 151.) 

Would to God I could have satisfactorily answered 
this melancholy epistle. I next day visited Miss Rains- 
forth, and, from an increasing debility of frame, found 
het much worse than on the one preceding: she, how- 
ever, seemed glad to see me, and, with a mild resigna. 
tion in her countenance, seemed rather to court than shun 
approaching death. I informed her of the letter from my 
brother, and the news which it contained : her eyes were 
steeped in tears during the recital, aud clasping her hands, 
she exclaimed, “Thov. dear decciver ' thow art now no 
more ! May that divine Being whom thou hast so oft in- 
voked to witness thy violated vows, have crowned thy re- 
penting moments with mercy, and received thee to his 
bosom !” I followed the pious ejaculation with as sincere 
an * Amen,” as ever issued from the breast of man. 

When the tumult of her sorrows was over, she ex- 
pressed a wish to see her father and her brother. « Per. 
haps,” said she, “my father Might relent, were he to be 
informed of my sad s‘ate ; perhaps he might consent to 
breathe forgiven and soothe, with a father’s tender. 
ness, the last s cs of an expiring daughter :—my 
brother too—he loved me with all a brother’s fondness, 
and wouid not, though a foul victim of dishonour, treat 
me with cruelty, Alas!,’tis lon#*since I saw him, and 
I should like once more to behold him ere my eyes close 
for oWune”? 
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I immediately intimated my intention of going to her 
father: I took my leave, and hiring a post-chaise, reach- 
ed his seat on the same evening. 

Knowing him te be one of those severe stdics who, rig- 
idly adhering to the strict principles of honour themselves, 
view, with a scornful eye, the icast deviation from her 
paths; [resolved to exert all the little eloquence I pos- 
sessed in behalf of his unhappy child.—Fortunately sir 
Charles was at home; he, I knew, would assist me. I 
was received with every mark of friendship and esteem, 
but, when I explained the motive of my errand—* For- 
bear, sir,’”’ said the old man, “I charge you to let me hear 
no more of that; she is no child of mine, let her perish 
when and where she may.” I entreated him to hear me, 
assuring him that Dr. L——-——had given her over, and 
that he ought to consider it as the dying request of a re- 
pentant daughter —Spite of his apathy the paternal tear 
giistened in his eye: I persevered in my suit, but all my 
efforts fell short of the desired effect ; he abruptly broke 
from me, exclaiming, “I forgive, but I cannot, will not 
see her !”—My poor- friend, almost as much distressed 
as his suffering sister, in vain endeavoured to move his 
father to compliance ; he gave him permission to visit his 
sister, bade him assure her of his forgiveness, but firmly 
resolved never more to behold her.—Sir Charles and I 
set off next day, and when we arrived in town, found Lou- 
isa somewhat better than I left her, but not sufficiently 
amended to promise recovery : the sanguine expectations 
of hope had raised her spirits, but they were raised only 
to suffer depression. Between such a brother and such 
a sister, I shall not attempt to describe the interview ; 
the pencil of imagination may paint it, but the pen cannot 
do it justice: they whose feelings vibrate at the tender 
touch of sympathy, may behold it in glowing colours, and 
for the rest of the world I heed not its approbation. 

I will leave them together, while I briefly inform my 
readers, that, from the moment of discovering the fault 
which, 

% Because she loved, and was a woman,” 

poor Louisa had been guilty of, she was banished from 
the no longer friendly mansion of her only parent. Dvyiv- 
en for shelter to the metropolis, afier parting with every 
trinket to procure asad subsistence, she, whese soul or- 
iginally spotiess as a cherub’s form, had by a regular gra- 
dation of obtrusive vice, arrived at that summit of agon- 
izing wisery on which I found her. Her brother had in 
vain attempted to discover her retreat ; she had changed 
her name, and all his researches were fruitless. 

Her father’s refusal deeply affected her spirits, but she 
blessed him for his forgiveness, and resigned herself to 
the protection of that Being who never turns a deafened 
ear to the repentant sinner. After lingering three days, 
during which her brother or myself were scarcely ever 
xbsent, she bestowed a dying benediction on all around, 
and we witnessed the fimal sigh of this poor victim of 
parental cruelty. 

Scarce had the pulsation of life ceased to vibrate when 
—my blood chills while memory delineates the scene— 
her too late relenting father arrived, and, hastily enter- 
ing the room, beheld, with horror in his looks, all that 
remained of what was once his daughter. When con- 
vinced of her death, the poor maniac confined in the walls 
of Bethichem, is less an object of terror or of pity, than 
was the father of Louisa; wild phrenzy glered,‘n his 
aged eyes, and, in a paroxysm of despair, he thres him- 
self on the bed which sustained the lifeless ccrnse, kissed 
her cold cheek, and a thousand times implored that for. 
giveness he had so long refused to grant. In the midst 
of our vaiil endeavours to calm his distracted soul, as 
if fate had despaired of rendering us sufficiently misera- 
ble, another wretch appeared.—My unhappy brother, 
without waiting for an answer to his letter, had taken the 
earliest conveyance to London, and traced me from my 
lodgings to the sad spot where friendship and humanity 
cliimed my attendance. When the dreadful spectacle 
struck his astonishe! sight, he gazed for a moment—it 
was too much for his tired spirits to support; without 
uttering a word, he sunk lifedesS to the ground.—I can no 


more—description loses her power, and I must draw a 
veil over distress so complicated and acute. 

The body of Louisa was conveyed to the countr;, 
whither her sad mourners attended. On tne evening of 
her funeral the inhabitants of the adjoining village strew- 
the “church-way path” with flowers, for she had been 
kind and ‘liberal to them, and in her earlier years, when 
innocence and plenty crowned the opening prospect, many 
of the sons and daughters of poverty blessed her boun 
teous hand, and profiered prayers for lasting peace—for 
long years of happiness and honour. Alas! those prayers 
were disregarded !—Farewel thou dear departed one ! 
may no rude rustic insult thy memory ; nor the unfeeling 
prude view, with disdainful eye, thy sepulchre ! In the 
wide mansion of eternal. joy, thou art now in possession 
of that happiness denied thee uponearth, and thou shalt en- 
joy it forever, free from the fears of misery and distress. 

A marble tablet, bearing the following inscription, ha: 
been placed by her disconsolate father over the family 


vault. 
Sacred to the Memory 


OF 
LOUISA RAINSFORTH, 
The Child of Misery ; who fell a timeless Victim to 
False Honour and parental Severity. 

A settled gloom, which change of company and situa 
tion has not been uble to dispel, has taken place in my 
brother’s mind; and the desponding father of Louisa 
will not long survive the loss he has sustained. 

May this “simple tale” operate as a useful memento 
to parental harshness; may it inculcate the value of fe. 
male virtue, and teach future fathers to shelter rather than 
expose their erring offspring. 
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THE ANCIENTS, 

The following observations connected with Ancient His 
tory, are taken from the Washington City Weekly Ga- 
zette. 

Courtezans, Tar rouge was a favourite colour among 
the Greeks. It was denominated the paderota, and was 
composed of the flowers of a species of plant which grew 
naturally in Egypt, or the root of the Acanthus. It gave 
to the courtezans, by whom it was principally employed, 
that fresh and vivid complexion, which glows on the 
countenance of a healthy well-formed child. The comic 
poet, Alexis, in a comedy called the Ballance, thus speaks 
of the Courtezans : 

“ When they are enriched, they take with them young 
women, whom they instruct as they have been instructed. 
The first and the principal instruction given, is, that 
neither the character, the complexion, nor the physiog- 
nomy, shall appear constantly the same.” By these suc- 
cessive variations they add to the charms of beauty, and 
the fuscinations of voluptuousness. The deformities of 
the body are correct by little tables artfully disposed. 

Those who have red eye-brows, paint them black, dark 
complexions are eradiated with white, and white, which 
appears too much faded, is animated with rouge. It was 
by these artifices that they preserved their attractions ; 
that they repaired the ravages which the fatigues incident 
to their profession produced on their figure, and by which 
they banished even the defects of nature. 

Wine Callimachus says, that the force of wine is 
equal to that of fire. Taken abundantly, it puts all the 
humours of the body in motion, with as much violence 
as the wind raises the waves of the sea, Aristophanes 
declares, that wine is the milk of Venus, and of love; 
but it precipitates those who taste it to excess, into de- 
baucheries the most shameful and criminal. Antiphanes 
ascribes the crimes of Macres to wine. Smitten with the 
most violent passion fur his sister Canacea, he egdeav- 
oured, for some time, to suppress the passion which to - 
mented him; it appeared to have yielded to the wisdom 
of his reflections; but emboldened by wine, which in- 
spited him with violent resolution, le forgot all that re:- 
son and honour could oppose to his incestuous desire:. 
He arose Curing the night, and committed violence on 
this flower, which he never had power to move. 
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The Fetes of Adonis. It is conjectured, that these Fetes 
were originally instituted at Biblos, in Phenicia, where 
Cynirrhe, father of Adonis, reigned. It is well known 
that the ancients believed, that the beauty of Adonis in- 
spired Venus with the most violent love, and that she be- 
came inconsolable for the death of this amiable prince, 
who was slain by a wild boar. Every year this melan- 
choly event was celebrated by a general mourning, in 
which the women tore their hair and uttered cries, in or- 
der to render funeral honours to Adonis. The women 
were obliged to cut off their hair, but those who did not 
wish to sacrifice so precious an ornament, prostituted 
themselves publicly for one day, for money, which they 
made an offering of to Venus. The mourning continued 
only one day; the next was consecrated to mirth, in 
consequence of the resurrection of Adonis. This festival 
passed from Phenicia into Greece, where it was celebrated 
with the same rites. These fetes were merely symboli- 
cal of the action of the Sun upon the earth which it fer- 
tilises, Adonis represented the sun, and Venus the earth. 
‘The first day of mourning recalled the time of the year 
when the sun, warming another hemisphere, seemed to 
have abandoned that which the Greeks inhabited, leaving 
nature inactive, and as if dead with grief, by reason of his 
departure; the second day of joy and pleasure, was to 
celebrate the return of the sun and that of fecundity. 

It is believed that Adonis was slain upon mount Liban, 
in Syria. His mysteries were celebrated there, when the 
water of the river, which bears his name, and which flows 
from the mountain into the plain, changes its colour, and 
appears tinged with blood. This occurs, it is said, every 
spring, and is regarded as a miracle, because it is believ- 
ed, that the water of the river is changed into blood every 
year, to renew the remembrance of the murder of Adonis. 
This has been accounted for from a physical cause, the 
earth of Liban, mixing with the water, in the seasons of 
rain, giving it that colour. 
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SENTIMENTS ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


Trene is but one sort of love, but, like genuine coin, 
there are a thousand counterfeits of it. True love is foun- 
ded on esteem, as it requires something more than per- 
sonal beauty to make it permanent. 

Beauty of person is like an annual flower, but beauty 
of the mind, like a perennial one, lasts for more than a 
season. 

Too great a disparity of years is unnatural in wedlock; 
if a man be double the age of a woman, old age overtakes 
him too soon—Eight or ten years may be excused on the 
man’s side—the half of it on a woman’s is intolerable. 

A sensible man seldom or never uses a woman ill, un- 
less she throws aside her prudence; because he takes 
reason as his guide. The most sensible men are some- 
times aukward in courtship, but shine most in the mar- 
ried state: they despise affectation, and had rather cen- 
sure than flatter. 

Jn short courtship, we can form no judgment of either 
the affection or merit of a person, but length of time must 
evince both—Remember, but do not try the old proverb, 
Marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 

The wost unhappy marriages are the monied ones ; and 
parents often render their own and their children’s lives 
miserable by persuading them to marry for convenience 
instead of love. 

Sincerity and ingenousness are likewise characteristics 
of true affection, for they that disguise their real senti- 
ments in courtship, are always sufferers afer marriage. 

A set of fine words and compliments too oft deceive 
the fair, but a true lover will sooner tell his dulcinea her 
foibles than flatter her imperfections. Mid. 
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PULPIT BETTING. 

Rowland Hill took for his text the following passage 
from Saint Paul—*1 can do ail things.”—There he stopt 
and said, “you can do all things, can ye Paul? I'll lay 
thee half a crown you can’t timugh—and here’s down 
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with the money,” (pulling out half acrown and clapping 
it down on the pulpit cushion) “but let us give him fair 
play though, and hear what he has to say for himself fur- 
ther;” (repeating and going through with the text)— 
“I can do all things through Christ Jesus my Lord.”— 
«Oh, that’s quite different thing, Paul—you can do all 
things, but it turns out, after all, that the Lord is to do it 
for ye, aye! oh, it is a drawn wager—so I'll put my mo- 
ney into my pocket again ;”—and he didso. Not Burke's 
dagger appeared a more brilliant trope of rhetoric in St. 
Stephen’s chapel than Rowland Hill’s half crown wager 
with St Paul, in the Surry chapel. 
—»s +o 

BOTANY. 

According to the testimony of travellers there is now 
growing, on one of the sides of Mount Etna, a chesnut 
tree ( Castanea Visca ) called by the Sicilians castagono 
de cento cavalii (chesnut of 100 horses) which measures 
204 feet round. This tree is mentioned by several wri- 
ters, and is considered of great antiquity. It received its 
name from the circumstance of its having sheltered 100 
men on horseback, from a storm. In the department of 
Cher, in France, says Michaux, there is a chesnut tree 30 
feet in circumference, which for 600 years has borne the 
name of Great Chesnut, and 1s believed to be 1000 years 
old. Its trunk is perfectly sound; every year it yields 
an immense quantity of fruit. &. J. simerican. 
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LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


Vorrarnr tells, us that several gentlemen in the com- 
pany of Lord Bolingbroke, were speaking of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s avarice, and they appealed to his Lordship 
for the truth of the instances which they produced :—“tle 
was so great a man,” replied Lord Bolingbroke, « that I 
have forgotten his vices.” A truly gencrous answer for 
a political enemy to make! The Duke and Lord Boling- 
broke were of opposite parties, 


TE + mee 


ADDISON, 


Appison applies the following story to those critics 
who are more attentive to the faults, than to the beauties 
of Paradise Lost.—A famous critic having gathered to- 
gether all the faults of an eminent poet, made a present 
of them to Apollo, who received them very graciously, 
and resolved to make the author a suitable return for the 
trouble he had beer at in collecting them. In order to 
this, he set before him a sack of wheat, as it had been just 
threshed out of the sheaf. He then bid him pick out the 
chaff from among the corn, and lay it aside by itself.— 
The critic applied himself to the task with great industry 
and pleasure, and after having made the due separation, 
was presented by Apollo with the chaff for his pains. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
The ship Amazon, lately arrived at Philadelphia from 
Holland, brought four hundred passengers, not one of 
whom is said to.be over thirty years of age. 


Uricen Trade—Three thousand three handred and 
ciyhteen African slaves arrived at the Havana between 
the oth and 20th of June. 


Nothing could afford a clearer idea of the frightful dis- 
tress which reigns in the south of Scotland, than an arti- 
cle in the journal of fiverness, of April 20. It is there 
related, that in the mountainous parts of the counties of 
Southerland, Caithness, Ross” and Inverness, the people 
procure thew principal nourishment by bleedin their 
cattle, and making pudding of the blood thus drawn. 


At the Supreme Judicial Court at Castine, Paul Susep, 
an Indian of the Penobscot Tribe, has been tried on an 
indictment for the murder of Mr. Wm, Knight, at Bangor. 
Susep, in a state of intoxication and violent passion, had 
stabbed Knight to the heart with a hunting knife, and 
caused his death. 


In the steeple of an old church at Aquia, Virginia, there 
have been found several suits of clothing fur men, women 
and children. They are of anc.ent fashion, and appear 
to have beea deposized in a bloody state. 
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THE PRESIDENT 

Left town on Tuesday forenoon, for Marblehead and 
Salem. Before he departed, the Committee of Arrange 
ments waited upon him to take leave and wish him a 
pleasant journey. He was then escorted from town by a 
troop of dragoons, under Capt. Prentiss, who proceeded 
to the boundary of Essex, where he was taken up by : 
corps of cavalry of the second division. 

It is understood, that the President was met in Lynn 
by a committee of the town, under a salute from the arti! 
lery, and received from them an affectionate address.— 
He then proceeded to Marblehead, escorted by the Essex 
and Washington Hussars, and accompanied by the Sherif 
of Essex and his Deputies, and Maj. Gen. Hovey, and 
Brig. Gen. Appleton, with their suits. Immediately afte: 
arriving, he reviewed Maj. Reed’s battalion of artillery 
and light infantry, and inspected the fort, where he re 
ceived a salute from the batteries, 

A little after 3 o’clock, the President reached the bounds 
of Salem. He was met by the Selectmen, Commitiee, Mar- 
shals, &c. and escorted on horseback to the head of Essex 
street—here the President dismounted and joined, on foot, 
the procession which proceeded to the Coffee House, wher 
he was gratified to find his Excellency the Governor, who had 
arrived some hours before, and. other distinguished persons. 
In front of the Coffee-House, an address was delivered by the 
Hon. Mr. Pickman, as Chairman of the Committee, and an 
extemporancous answer was given by the President. The 
remainder of the day was passed in manifestations of gratifi- 
cation and pleasure at the visit of the Chief of the Nation in 
that ancient town, 

In Essex-street, the Presklent vassed through an assem- 
blage of about a thousand Children regularly arranged on 
each side. An Arch, on Seuth Bridge, over which the Ca. 
valcade pasaed was handsomely decorated with flags 

From a great accumulation of despatches requiring re- 
plies and direction, the President found seclusion for a day 
or two indispensible.—It *s understuod, he was to lea 
Salem this morning for Portswiouth, (N. H.) 

On the 8th inst. M. de Valney, the French Consul af 
this place, gave a handsome entertainuent in celeb: tion 
of the anniversary of the return of Louis SVU to Pari 

The militia reviews in Canada are advertis® to tal 
place on three successive Sundays / agreeably to ptw, 


A black man by the name of Jemmy, belonging t* 


Josiah Taylor, Esq. of this city, was devoured on Tuesd Ly 
last, near Fort Johnson, by a shark. Charleston p 

Ata meeting of the Trustees of Dartmouth University 
last week, Rev. William Allen was unanimously elected 
President, and Rev. Thomas C. Searle, Professor of Ethics, 
Metaphysics and Logic, at said University. 

.Imphitheatre—We are happy to observe, that Mr. Wrrt- 
14Ms, who was so great a favorite at the Boston Theatre, and 
whose absence from it was the subject of very general re- 
gret, has lately appeared at the Charlestown Circus, and 
given us ground at the same time to presume that this en- 
gagement at the Circus is but the prelude to a more perma* 
nent one at the Theatre, where we believe he was more pop u- 
lar than any other performer that has appeared in his line for 
many years past. His Benefit at the Circus will take place 
in the course of next week, when it is to be presumed he 
will receive the reward due his great merit and uniform 
exertions. 

Votice.—The interest which Ezra B. Tiresrow 
has heretofore had in the Boston Weekly Magazine Office, 
has been transferred to Mr. Jacon P. Nonrow,—and the 
Firm, as it now exists, is PanWenwrer & Nourow. 

James Panmenter is authorised to settle the concerns 
of the late firm. 
———————————————————— 

MARRILAIGES. 

In this tewn—Mr. John Tates to Miss Fliza Tufts, of Bill 
ica—Mr. Ira Brown to Miss Mary J. Willis—Mr. Consider 
Glasse, of Duxbury, to Miss Sally Goodridge, of Lunen 
burg-—Mr. Joseph Adams to Miss Mary Holmes Crane— 
Francis Arthur Blake, Esq. son of the late Hon. Francis 
Blake, of Worcester, to Muss Elizabeth Dawes, daughter 
Hon. Thomas Dawes, of this town. 

In Dorchester, Mr. John Paul, to Miss Abigail Duran 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Mrs. Mary Beath, aged 45—Mrs. Mary Wil 
lis, aged 48-—-Mrs. Catharine Hardwick, aged 86—Emeline, 
eldest daughter of William P. Greenwood, aged 18 

At Charlestown, Capt Jonathan HifWard, aged 52—At 
Cambridge, Miss Abigail Dickson, aged 68 

In Princeton, (Mas.) after six days Illness, Mr. Edward 
Savage aged 56, proprictor of tie New-York M .euin, late 
ly exhibited in this town-—and an eminent pain‘er and 
graver. His loss is severely felt by bis famiy aad numcrous 
tnends. ; 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL.) 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO MY TONGUE : 
¥Fof the Ear of a Young Lady. 
Sar, thoughtless, heediess, pointless thing, 
Why leave thy sure and harmless course ? 
And why essay the Fair to sting 
By satire’s ruthless, mangling force ? 
See but the frown that mars that face, 
Where wit and beauty mingled rise ; 
And own—(confession can’t disgrace) 
That innocence is in those eyes.— 
And, heedless thing, thy jests forbear, 
Or cancel them when beauty sues ; 
For Candour* claims our sov’reign care ; 
And who to charms can truth refuse ? 
Thou call’dst her coquette, meddling fool! 
And couldst thou then her anger blame? 
*T was impudence by ev’ry rule 
To call a Fair, so foul a name! 
Then own thy fault, thy guilt confess, 
To calm that angry, threat’ning brow; 
Who knows from thence what happiness ? 
Who knows but thou may’st claim the vow ? 
SIRVEL. 
* The young Lady always s22ls vou to the face, what she 
says behind your back. 
——et 
(SELECTED. ) 


Afr. #2. Evrrons, 

Piease give this a place among your selections, and you 

will oblige a subscriber. 
TO—- —. 
Waar dreams of waking rapture cheer 

This drooping heart of mine, 
When_on thy bosom, Anna, dear, 

I pensively recline. 
Yor while each kindling glance I view 

So fondly bent on me, 
My life, my love, my being too, 

Are center’d all in thee. 


> 


I would not change thy seraph smile 
For all the world could give ; 

Nor sweetness such as thine beguile 
For all the worlds that live. 

The tide of wealth in vain may flow, 
Tis lost, *tis lost on me ; 

For ah! no other wealth I know 


Than, Anna, loving thee! EDWIN. 


—2-e 


THE OLD MAID’S PETITION. 


Pitt the sorrows of a poor old maid, 

Who long a proud coquette disdain inspir’.t: 
Who long a beauteous face and form display ’J, 

And, flush’d with flattery, herself admir’d. 
Amidst the throng, in theatres and parks, 

I gaily shdne in newest fashions drest ; 
Received the homage of the dashing sparks, 

And fir’d with envy every female breast. 
As time advanc’d, mankind forsook my train ; 

3 then with birds and beasts some comfort found : 
But now, oppress’d with sorrow, I complain ; 

For oh ! my parrot’s dead, my monkey’s drown’d ; 


My tender cat, as gentle as a dove, 
ur’d by her fav’rite to the garret high, 
Pell headlong—fell a victim to her love, 
And on an iron rail was doom’d to die ! 
My darling pug, the kindest of his race, 
Bit by an ugly cur, one fatal morn, 
A victim fell to madness, dire disease, 
And left his mistress wretched and forlogn ! 
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Then soothe the sorrows of a worn-out fair, 
Whose former follies bid her now repent, 

Whose days pass on with grief and pining care, 
Whose nights in unavailing tears were spent. 


—-_- 


THE WAGER. 


Tut bucks had dined, and deep in council sat, 
Their wine was brilliant, but their wit grew flat, 

Up stairs his lordship, to the window flies, 

And lo! “a race, a race in rapture cries. 

“ Where ?” quoth Sir John— Why, see two drops of rain 
Start from the summit of the crystal pane- 

A thousand pounds, which drop with nimblest force 
Performs its current down the slippery course.” 
The bets were fix’d, in dire suspense they wait 

For victory pendent on the nod of fate. 

Now down the sash, unconscious of the prize, 

The bubbles roll, like tears from Chloe’s eyes. 

But, ah! the glittering joys of life are short ; 

How oft two jostling steeds have spoil’d the sport ! 
So thus attraction, by coercive laws, 

Th’ approaching drops into one bubble draws ; 
Each curst his fate, that thus their project crost : 
How hard their lot who neither won nor lost! 


— 


“ALL THINGS ARE FULL OF GOD.” 


Is ev’ry season, how amaz’d I stand, 

To mark the works of God’s creating hand ; 

New wonders strike the eye on ev’ry side, 

To check the insolence of human pride, 

And teach us all, how little ’tis we know 

Of his divine perfections here below. « 

The smiling spring, with all its beauteous dyes, 

A resurrection opens to our eyes ; 

Each bud how lovely, and each flower how gay ! 

But how first form’d, we mortals cannot #ay ; 

Save by the Hand of Providence alone, 

Whose all-sufficient pow’r we humbly own : 

Dead to the world, in earth they lay conceal’d, 

*Till pow’r omnipotent their form reveal’d 

And cali’d them forth to bless our wond’ring sight, 
Regale our senses, and diffuse delight ! 

Thanks be to God, that man has reason giv’n 

To know these things, and raise his thoughts to Heaven ! 
That grace divine enables him to trace 


“{n any measure, the delightful place 


Where angels join incessantly to sing 

Eternal praises to their Heavenly King ; 

With thousand times ten thousand round the throne, 
To make his goodness, and salvation known. 
These al} are fill’d with blessings He" bestows, 
And from His countenance their glory flows ; 
For, “ All behold him !”’—ev’ry eye can see, 
And tongue proclaim with rapture, “ it is He 
*Tis He “who has redeemed us with his blood, 
And made us sons and daughters unto God ;” 
Prepar’d us mansions of eternal bliss, 

Where we shall reign, and be forever His ! 


——_— 


FAR—FAR AT SEA. 
*T was at night, when the bell had toll’d twelve, 
And poor Susan had laid on her pillow, 
In her ear whispered some flitting elve, 
* Your love is now tost on a billow, 
Far—far at sea.” 


All was dark as she woke out of breath, 
Not an object her fears could discover : 
All was still as the silence of death, 
Save Fancy, which painted her lover, : 
Fer—far at sea. 


So she whispered a prayer, closed her eyes ; 
But the phantom still haunted her pillow, 
Whilst, in terror, she echoed his cries, 
As, struggling, he sunk in a billow, * 
Far—far at sca. 












ee 
AMUSEMENT. 


CONUNDRUM. 


O.and P.runarace. B. backs O.—P. wins. Now why 
is B. hkea man who goes toa tobacconist’s shop, and ask 
ing forshort-cut, the tobaceonist gives him Pig-tail ?~ 
An answer is requested. 





JUVENILE INDISCRETION. 


At Marlborough street a middle aged lady, (about eigh:y 
eight) charged her son, Charles Richmond, a /ad not yct 
quite seventy years of age, with an assault; it appeared 
that the graceless young rascal had taken offence at his 
mamma’s having lately married, which he conceived tu 
be injurious to his future expectations; he refused to 
work, and became quite a libertine. His har’em scar’era 
conduct and youthful frolics, brought ov him # maternal 
reprimand, which so enraged him, that he committed the 
assault in question. He was bound over to keep the 
peace.—London Paper. 


DR. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson treated Mrs. Siddons, when she called up- 
on him in Bolt Court, with the most marked politeness. 
Frank, his servant, could not immediately bring her a 
chair. ‘ You see, madam,” said the doctor, “ wherever 
you go, how difficult it is to find seats.” 

LAWYER’S JOKE. 

When at the special commission, in Ireland, Lord 
N——~y was attacked with a violent fit of the gout, he 
sent to the S——-r G———-l, to request the loan of a pair 
of slippers.—* Take them,” said the S——r to the servant, 
“with my respects, and I hope soon to be in his lord- 
ship’s shoes.” 


ANECDOTE OF BISHOP WILKINS. 

Bishop Wilkins was one of those wild projectors, who 
united considerable genius to the most absurd opinions. 
Among other chimeras he professed to have discovered 
an art of flying, and attempted to shew the possibility of 
reaching the moon. The celebrated Duchess of New- 
castle, who wrote so much, and has deen read so little, 
one day said to him, “‘ Doctor, where am I to find a place 
for baiting at in the way up to that planet ”” “ Madam,” 
said he, “ of all the people in the world, I never expected 
that question from you, who have built so many castles 
in the air, that you may be every night at ene of your 
own.” 


IRISH WIT. 


An Irishman, employed in filling an ice-house in the 
Strand with ice, being asked what he was about, answer. 
ed, “my master is resolved to make hay while the sur: 
shines !?? 
I 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have been requested to make public the reprehensi- 
ble conduct of a tippling Sexton, ata late funeral. We 
would not sheck the feelings of our readers by a repetition 


of circumstances, undoubtedly the result of an unfeeling 
and degenerate heart. 


“ Augustus” and “ Timely Advice” came too late for pub- 
lication to-day—They shall be attended to next week, 
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